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Completely and quickly to abolish air forces and inter- 
nationalise civil aviation is now practical politics. It is essential 
that the public be quickly enabled to grasp this fact, wake up, 
and prevent their rulers and representatives from missing this 
great chance. If not, we may in the next two or three years 
find that we have committed civilisation to catastrophe. There- 
fore, although this leaflet has had to be rather closely written, 
perhaps those who pick it up will not put it aside but will read 
it at once carefully, and will, ifit convinces them, begin actively 
urging the Government to propose these measures. 


Complete air disarmament and the transference of civil 
aviation to world ownership is (1) necessary, (2) urgent, 
(3) socially and economically desirable. Here, briefly restated, 
are the reasons: 


1. The public of most countries have learned from the grave 
statements of responsible experts that all that they value is in 
danger of extermination from the air,* and that against 
bombing “the only defence is in offence, which means that 
you have to kill more women and children more quickly than 
the enemy ....’{ Nothing can save them but to abolish 
military and naval aviation; yet that is not enough, for civil 
aircraft can be converted in almost no time into machines for 
bombing; civil aviation must, therefore, be submitted ‘to inter- 





* For a detailed presentation of the facts see Essential News, 24th March 1934, pp. 1-4. 
¢ Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons, roth November, 1932. 


national control or, if that is not enough, transferred to international 
ownership. The debates of the Air Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference led to the conclusion that nothing short of internationalisation 
will do—and indeed it is obvious. “‘You can license, you can regulate, you 
can supervise .. . but . . . these civil aeroplanes are capable of dropping 
explosives . . . and cannot be prevented from doing so merely by devising 
technical regulations and inspections which only apply in time of peace.’’* 


The job we have to face, then, is to take all transport aviation out 
of national hands and place it without delay under world ownership. 


It will be objected, of course, that not even internationalising civil aviation 
will make sure of preventing a nation from confiscating the aircraft within its 
borders and using them as bombers. True; but, while aerial aggression 
cannot be made impossible, it can be made nearly impossible; and who will 
dare to suggest this is not worth doing? 


Therefore, let the public beware of simply accepting statements (even 
from the highest authority) such as this: “Any scheme for the internationalisa- 
tion of civil aviation must . . . beso framed as to prevent all possibility of the 
resources of civil aviation being used for military purposes in the event of an 
outbreak of hostilities.’ If our Government does not withdraw that state- 
ment we shall be attaching to air disarmament a condition impossible of 
fulfilment, showing ourselves insincere in our professed desire for air dis- 
armament and incurring the responsibility of making war inevitable. 


A RADICAL PLAN NEEDED 


It is often suggested that a less radical plan would be better,—for example, 
that subsidies be abolished and the main aerodromes internationalised, but 
that the aircraft be left in the hands of private companies. Obviously this 
would be better than leaving things as they are; and, if it were sufficient, 
some such compromise might have the great advantage of more easily winning 
agreement. But— 


(2) Those who put forward this lesser scheme themselves admit that it is 
not adequate but requires an international air force to supplement it. 
Thorough internationalisation of civil aviation appears to be the only way 
in which we can both win substantial disarmament and do without a special 
international military air force. In the Air Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference, on 7th March, 1933, M. Pierre Cot (the French Air Minister) 
said: ‘““The greater the extent to which internationalisation was carried, the 


| * Lord Allen of Hurtwood, in the House of Lords, 7th December, 1933. 
¢ The publishers of this leaflet-—the National Peace | 


less necessary a police force would be, and vice versa. If it were possible to 
internationalise the whole of civil aviation at once, an air force might really 
be dispensed with altogether, or at all events might be reduced to a small 
police force. On the other hand, if internationalisation were not possible, a 
very powerful police force would have to be provided.” Clearly, then, 
all who consider the creation of an international force wrong or 
dangerous have a special duty to be active in pressing the British 
Government to propose to the world a really complete plan for the 
transference of civil aviation to world ownership.} 


(5) If the autogiro or some such invention be perfected, aircraft will be 
largely independent of the main aerodromes; merely to have internationalised 
some aerodromes will be no good at all. 


(c) If we were equipping a railway we would not be satisfied with merely 
taking some precautions against accidents (nor would the public be satisfied). 
We would take every precaution and adopt the best up-to-date system of 
signals, training and tests. So, too, for the safety of the people of the whole 
world we must adopt not merely a good system but the best. We must choose 
the system which combines the maximum checks against aerial aggression, 
the system which will reduce to a minimum the possibilities of a smash. And 
an international authority must be empowered to keep that system up-to-date. 


(d) If we encourage the concentration of an instrument, potentially 
military, in the hands of private vested interests, we shall be creating a new 
and grave danger, for which our children will not bless us. 


2. These dangers are growing already. The complete abolition of air 
forces and internationalisation of civil aviation is therefore not only necessary 
but urgent. 


It is urgent also because, if carried out now, it will be 
financially far easier than the public imagines, but if there is 
delay it will quickly become more and more difficult to take 
over the aircraft-operating companies of the world. (In 1932 
the total number of aircraft used for regular transport by British 
companies was only 42; the capital of Imperial Airways only £649,080. 
But in 1931 British companies carried 25,211 passengers—56,683 in 1932. 


3. International ownership (unlike regulation and supervision) of civil 
aviation will not only not hinder its peaceful development, but will provide 
for it the most favourable economic conditions. Detailed evidence for this 
supposition is given in World Atrways—Why Not? (Gollancz, 1/-), chapters IT 


¢ Lord Londonderry in the House of Lords, 7th December, 1933. (Italics mine.) 


jo not endorse proposals for an international force, 


and VI. If the great economic possibilities of a world air transport service are 
realised, they may go far towards solving the problem of the unemployment 
caused by disarmament. The existence of a well-run world service will 
promote moral disarmament; people of all nations will get used to working 
together, and will find that it pays. 


NO INSUPERABLE DIFFICULTIES 


But is all this practicable? The public is being deliberately discouraged by 
vague statements that “there are technical difficulties.”” Of course there are; 
but in raising taxes there are tremendous technical difficulties, yet nobody 
suggests that therefore we should raise no taxes. The question is not whether 
there are difficulties but whether they can be met. The report, World Airways 
—Why Not? shows how all the difficulties which have been publicly raised can 
be reasonably well met. It puts forward a detailed set of constructive pro- 
posals, based mainly on the proposals submitted and the difficulties raised by 
the delegates of the Powers most interested in aviation, in the Air Commission 
of the Disarmament Conference. 


And political difficulties? The public is being led to believe that the other 
countries are obstructing this great and vitally necessary reform. The 
documents of the Conference show that this is misleading. The majority 
of the Powers declared in favour of abolishing national air forces and 
internationalising air transport; the U.S.A., Canada, the Argentine 
and Japan offered to submit their transport aviation to drastic super- 
vision, if the European countries decided on internationalisation or 
control. On no proposal have there been greater chances of agreement, 
and a constructive lead from this country would even now stand a good 
chance of carrying it through. Let everyone, whom this article has 
convinced, start at once to organise pressure to get the British Government 
to make this proposal to the world. 


Urge the Government through your M.P. to support. 
with determination the abolition of Air Forces and 


the internationalisation of Civil Air Transport! 
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